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The Locusts. 
Tune 23, 1893, 
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The French Marqala Lands wt Lronde- 
quolt, July, 1687—Louis XIV" Absolu- 
fam Contrasted with the Irequois 
Democracy. 

Perhaps there is noone historical event 
or episode in the early history of West- 
ern New York that has attracted such 
widespread interest among antiquarians 
and scholars as the expedition of the 
Marquis Denonville against the 
Tsonnontonans, or Senecas, in the 
month of uly, 1087. 

This is owing, doubtless, partly to the 
fact that it distinguishes a period other- 
wise not particularly marked by any 
other notable event of a military nature, 
from other epochs of our early Indian 
history, which have no such glamour 
thrown around them, and partly be- 
cause of the insight which it gives us, 
through the intercourse of the French, 
of the inner life end peculiar character 
of the most warlike and nwnerons of 
ail the tribes of the great Iroquois Con- 
federacy. 

Another reason, perhaps, why 80 
mach interest centers about this mem- 
orable expedition, undertaken against & 
foe known to ve wily. brave. and the 
masters of deep stratagem in battle and 
skillful diplomacy in council. is that 
nearly all of our previous knowledge of 
this particular nation of red men, who 
subsequently achieved so much fame 
amid the changing scenes of our local 
theater of action. was of the most 
vague and uncertain nature, made up 
almost entirely. in fact. from misty 
legendary lore. or the uncertain or mag- 
nified stories of casual traders among 
them, 

The expedition of Denonville. ‘his vet- 
erans wearing the gorgeous royal uni- 
forms of ‘La Belle France.” the silken 
standards of the magnificent Louis 
XIV waving at the head of their col- 
umng, and their march through the 
Genesee forests enlivened by the stir- 


ring strains of martial music, marked 
an erent that swept the mists of cen- 
turies from before the faces of these 
red forest Romans, and revealed to the 
world a race of patriots and heroes in 
the wilds of Gsensera [1], of whom it 
never had dreamed. 

Stil another rexson why this event 
will ever have such @ chanm in the esti- 
mation of the antiquarian, the Indian- 
ologist. and the historian, is that it de- 
notes a period in the annals of the Sen- 
ecas when overtares of peace and bland- 
ishments of flattery were forsaken, and 
the most chivalrous race of Europe 
strove by sheer force of arms to coerce 
and subdue the most chivalrons vace of 
Indian warriors who ever bent a bow or 
wielded a hatchet. 

The theater upon which this dramatic 
episode was enacted lends also a charm 
to its surroundings of such picturesque 
beauty that the muse of Poetry will 
vie with her sister muse of History, in 
bringing to our view through the ad- 
vancing years, all the varied phases of 
its tragic scenes, ~ 

On the southern shore of that “ waste 
of waters,” clear and blue as the firma- 
ment above them, Old Ontario. once 
Imown as the “Lake of the Iroquois,” 
in that beautiful land-locked bay of 
Irondequoit, hell in such veneration by 
the Senecas that they refused long 
years after that a “white man’s trading 
fort” should be erected there, the 
flotilla of the invader swept to its an- 
chorage, His officers, gay with trap- 
pings, and confident of an easy victory 
over their savage foe. leaped Byhtly 
‘upon the sand, and with jocund Jaugh 
ter and polite salutations at this pleas 
ant termination of their voyage. gave 
orders to the grim soldiers to disem- 
bark and form the encampment prepar: 
atory to their march upon the Indian 
capital, 


Denonyille, clad in rich dress, as be- 
caine him as the viceroy of his King and 
‘master in this, bis western domain, had 
his marquee pitchel by faithfnl follow- 
er§ on the most favorrble spot. and, 
surrounded by Jientenants high in rank, 
‘on whose breasts flashed jewels of royal 
orders, and the royal. lily-bedecked en- 
sign of their country waving above 
thew, took the first aggressive step in 
the pathway they had marked out with 
0 inch tare. to subdue the hanghty 
Senecas, and inaugurate a semblance of 
French martial pomp on the shores of 
the Genesee. 

‘When we take into consideration the 
nature of the institutions viewed ina 
governmental light. which these two op- 
posing races were about to engage in 
deadly combat to maintain in our then 
forest wilds, a new and absorbing in- 
terest attaches te every move in the 
drama, and we read on and on with in- 
creasing zest to the very end of the 
chayiter. 

Louis XIV.. unfortunately for France 
and for the rich provinces which were 
founded by her on the shores of Ameri- 
Ga, inrbibed to a greater degree. per- 
haps, then any other monarch of bis 
time the pernicions doctrine that 
Kings ruled “by Divine Right.” The 
people over whom he claimed sover. 
ignty were the merest yassals—tools 
with which he could work out his am- 
bitious aud far-reaching projects. That 
his subjects athome or abroad were 
men—that they had rights in common 
with himself which he should respect, 
was an iden that uot for one single mo- 
ment claimed his attention, He was 
their king, descended from a long line 
of princely rulers. hence he was their 
lord and master, before whose will they 
all must bow, and whose wishes were 
the laws of the realm. 

His reign, beginning (2) as glorious 
as any of that epoch, with the brilliant 
Colbert at the head of the national fi 
nances, the inventive and skillful Vau- 
pan‘to lead his armies and fortify his 
cities, and Louyois, called ‘the greatest 
and most brutal of clerks” to organize 
his army on a seale of effectiveness 


that was the envy of Enrope. and above 
all the most united and best situated 
Kingdom on the Continent, behind 
which were twenty millions of faithful 
subjects to do his bidding. strely his 
reign should have resulted in glory to 
France and lasting benefits to her peo- 
ple. 

And sueh, indeed, would hav 
cage through all coming time 
who, aceorling to Mazarin 
stuff enough in him to make four kings 
and an honest man,” had bat regarded 
the needs and rights of his own people 
and tho&e who came under his sway by 
conquest, But this proud prince of the 
Bourbons was the first of all his race to 
throw aside the limitations which had 
been im osed on his predecessors. and 
withone bound assumed absolute sover- 

ignty in his own personas themaster of 
his subjects. He went even further. 
and. in accordance with his feudal ideas, 
regarded himself as the proprietor of 
their ;estates. 2 doctrine so moustrous 
that in the language of the gifted Dur- 
ny [4], “it carries us back to the midst 
of the Oriental monarchies.” 

Hence this strange theory, ao strong- 
ly maintained through his reign by this 
monarch, must be regaried as the bane 
and curse of his administration of the 
affairs of France. For Louis XIV. was 
in many respects a model king, He 
was industrious. and he impressed the 
value and dignity of Inbor upor all with 
whom he came in contact. He was 
brilliant and cnltured. and gathered 
around him the most brilliant and cul- 
tured minds of the period, He honor- 
ed bravery, rewarded talent. and gave 
am impetus to agriculture, commerce. 
and trade that placed France in the 
front rank of European states. Yet, 
with all his skill, his sagacity, his 
bravery, and his culture, so obstinately 
did he cling to the narrow view with 
‘hich he set out of “Divine right” that 
in 1675, immediately preceding the fe- 
mous expedition of Denonville to our 
local region, by the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes, he not only alienated 
the affections of hundreds of thousands 
of his faithful Protestant subjects. sent 
them in exile to every clime, and opened 


the way for the most signal disasters to 
France, but sowed seeds of discord in her 
provinces that weakened her cause and 


“ tarnished her good name, 


How different from this were the 
principles of governmental unity and 
freedom for which their copper hued 
adversaries had bent the bow and 
turnisbed the hatchet to oppose the 
progress of this Christitn host in their 
forest domain! For handreds of years 
these simple sons of Nature, these “red 
savages of the woods,” as their cultured 
European brethren termed them, had 
solved the great democratic problem of 
self-government, and had established on 
the shores of the West. without written 
constitution or broad seal, the “inherent 
right” of every member of their con- 
federacy to equal voice and equal priv- 
jlege in every movement that affected 
the pnblie weal, Greece and Rome. 
ages before. with all their advance 
aent in learning had sought in yain to 
perpetuate a principle of governmental 
science that Denonyille fonnd upheld 
in all its purity and grandeur by bands 
‘of Iroquois warriors, hare on the soil of 
‘Western New York, in 1687. 

UD be Continued.) 


give by Abbe Belmont, und other 
iter, To tle conntry of the Seneca, 


% See Viecor Durny's History of France, 
page £0. 
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fife and Lattersof Cardinal Mazarin, 
Victor Durny’s History of France, 


‘The suicidal Policy of Loals the X1¥.— 
Denonville’s March Through the Genenee 
y Regun—Preliminary Obxerva- 


was this! A 
host of so-alled Christian men, with 
burnished arms, waving plumes, gidedt 
ensigns, and all the accessories of royal 
pomp, standing on the shore of old Iron- 
dequoit. as the representatives of abso- 
late sovereignty “over the lives, proper- 
ty,and consciences of men, who had 
traversed weary leagues by sea and 


land. 
“To seuthe with sword and blast with fire, 
‘This blooming Vale of the Genesee, 
Lovely a3 dell in Arcade. 


To oppose them on that hot July day, 
there stood asmall and Spartan band. 
No banners waved. no note of 
brazen trumpet nerved them for 
the strife. but they were warziors 
true and tried. Men of princely lineage 
though of dusky hue, and proud shat 
they upheld all that was dear to their 
fathers. Strange as it imay seem to us 
of to-day, to that little band of Senecas 
was entrusted those grand principles of 
self government, of freedom.and the m- 
alienable rights of man, which today 
are the pride and boast of not only our 
own grand Republic, but of France, 
the land which vent the army of Denon- 
ville, im that period go long ago. 

Before proceeding to a description of 
Old Gannagaro, the famous Seneca cap- 
ital, against which this formidable arm- 
ament, consisting of 2,000 regulars and 
militia, and a 1,000 friendly Indians, was 
thus directed, we beg the readers’ land 
indulgence for a brief period, while we 
digress from the subject of our paper, 
and relate some of the causes which act- 
uated this bold invasion, and the Sene- 
cas’ brave resistance to the same. 

In the language of W. H. C, Hosmer, 
whom we proudly call our “Bard of 
Avon,” and whose memory will be re- 
vered through long generations of 
dwellers in this, our “Eden of the 
Genesee,” the Seneca [4], enraged by 
continued infraction of their territory, 
during the administration of De la Bar- 
re, by the passage of French trading 
parties to the Southwest, aden 
with material to arm their ene- 
mies, the Senecas began hostilities by 


wresting from them their powder and 
lead. seizing their canoes. and dismiss- 
ing them, homeward, with threats of 
torture and death if they ever returned. 
Tn his instructions to the French Gov- 
ernor, Denonville, on the receipt of the 
alarming intelligence, Louis XIV.. ree- 
ommended a prompt invasion of the 
hostile country, and directed that all 
prisoners of war taken in the campaign, 
when opportunity offered. should be 
shipped to France, remarking in his dis- 
patch that ~the Iroquois. being stout 
and robust, would serve with advantage 
in hin galleys.” 

What a suicidel step was this on 
the part of that proud Bourbon mon- 
arch. who ruled with a rod of iron the 
fairest kingdom of Europe! To at- 
tempt thus to enslave 4 high spirited 
people, men whose proudest boast was, 
that “they were men born to be free,” 
was. in the words of the same gifted 
author whom we have just quoted, “a 
long stride on the part of French 
America toward certain destraction.” 

‘Thus, in the service of his tyrant 
master, Louis XIV., Denonville, anx- 
jous only to serve that master well, 
stood upon that memorable 10th of 
July, 1687, and with feelings of pride 
saw pass in review before him on the 
clear waters of the bey, his warlike 
array of veteran troops and painted 
allies of another race. 

‘After erecting a small palisade fort 
on an elevated site to protect his bat- 
eaux and canoes, same 400 in number, 
and his military stores. in which he 
placed a small garrison. he set out on 
the march which will forever associate 
his name with our local region. 

‘The exact route of this march has 
been the snbject of much speculation 
and controversy. But setting aside the 
many vague theories which have been 
advanced respecting it, as unworthy of 
our attention, because they are mere 
theories, without arything to prove 
them. and studying carefully the topo- 
graphical features of the country, as 
well as the official account of the com- 
mander and the interesting histories of 
La Hontan and the Abbe de Belmont, 
we can locate its route quite accutate- 


ly. Further, of late years there have 
been several thozongh investigations by 
eminent antiquarians, that would seem 
to put to rest forever all idle specula-_ 
tion concerning it. 

In 1847, O. H. Marshall, Esq, of Buf 
falo, with the official account of Denon- 
yille. which he bad previously translat- 
ed from the French, visited this region 
and made a aap of the march from 
Irondequoit. and located from evidence 
that seems indisputable, the exact site 
of the famous battle ground to which 
we shull souu call the readers’ atten- 
tion. ‘That Mr. Marshall was thorough 
in his investigations. and came very 
near the truth, is proven by the fact that 
the most trustworthy explorers. from 
that time until now. have been in the 
main forced to coincide in his views. 
And the most intelligent Indian euthor- 
ities, notably Brant, and the aged 
chief Blacksmith, corroborated most 
tully during their lifetime the location 
as mapped out by Mr. Marshall. 

Hence it seems puerile and weak for 
Indianologists and antiquarians to con- 
tend about facts and positions that have 
‘been for years so well established, or to 
seek to gain a little cheap notoriety by 
assailing one another in a war of theo- 
ries, that have not a particle of genuine 
historical evidence to rest upon. Such 
controversies are a waste of time and 
patience, and can in no way advance 
the canse which it should be their aim 
to serve, or add one ray of light to en- 
able us to see more clearly the events of 
the past, 

‘There are those who take the histo- 
rian to task for daring tomake any com- 
ments on the events he narrates, or 
seeks in any manner to draw any con- 
clusions from them, Such readers and 
eritics would have us believe that the 
motives which bayé actuated mankind 
in different epochs, were not a proper 
subject of inquiry—that they were not 
the same, and that ‘human ambition, 
selfishness, and lust, in ail their rela- 
tions to history. were not the same in 
the past that they are to-day. 

To such we would say, take away 
from the grand works of Hume, of Gib- 

bon, and of Macaulay, their scholarly 


deductions—speculations, if you will— 
basel on the events of the epochs of 
which they wrote, and the character of 
the participants in those events,and you 
rob them of their greatest charm, and 
their narratives become but receptacles 
for the dry husks and uninteresting rep- 
etitions of history, But the moment 
those evenis are brought beneath the 
keen analysis of those master minds, 
and the character of the actors in them 
are held up to our view, stripped of 
every artifice or concealment, a fascina- 
tion is imparted to the picture that in- 
vests it with new interest, and we eag- 
erly follow the recital to the end. 

‘Thore is yet another class of critics, 
who insist upon the veriest minutial of 
detail. and claim that any description 
of localities or events is not worthy of 
attension, unless every simple fact 
and incident is related in alphabetical, 
order. and with a precision of statement 
that would confound the most skillful 
devotee of mathematical science. Now 
it may be a matter of the greatest his- 
torical interest. and one fraught with 
the most momentoas consequences. for 
us o? the present to know exactly 
whether the regimentals of Gen.George 
Washington. the illustrious Comman- 
der-in-Chiet of our armies in the Revo- 
Intion, were new and clean. or soiled 
and weather stained by constant expo- 
snre in the saddie. on that memorable 
field cf Monmouth, June 28. 1’ 
we rather incline to the opinion that his 
heroi¢ conduct on that bloody and un- 
fortunate field, his prompt and severe 
rebuke of Lee for his cowardice and 
treachery, and his dauntless bearing at 
every point of danger, will have a 
far greater interest to all true historical 
students through the generations yet to 
come, 

In the preparation of this simple 
sketch we do not expec; to please either. 
class of critics to which we have al- 
Iuded, as we cannot promise to entirely 
abstain from all comment. or, perhaps, 

indulging in a little speculation respect- 
ing various matters that may claim onr 
attention, being, of course, solely re- 
sponsible for the same. On the other 
hand, neither can we give such a mi- 


eS 


nute and elaborate description of places 
and events as we could wish, for it 
must be remembered that the mists of 
more than two centuries have settled 
over the scene, and but few evidences 
Temain to us of to-day, from the de- 
stroying finger of time, to guide ns in 
our investigations. But with pure and 
honorable motives, with a sincere do- 
sire to establish the truth of history, 
so far as it is possible to do so at this 
time. from the most authentic sources, 
standing on the sites of Old Gannagaro 
and Gunnagare as they are to-day, with 
all their surroundings spread out before 
us, we trust we may add a Little in 
est to their story. by simply telling 
what we learn by historicalresearch and 
our own observation, leaving to the 
readers’ imagination and kind indul- 
gence all the rest. 

* Onnalinda, Pages. 

[5] See W. HL, G, Hosmer's chapter on the 


Seneens Tuiner’s History, Phelps a Gorhi 
Purchase, page 94, # eke ech 


The march from Irondequoit atong 
the narrow trails marked out by the In- 
dian through, the forests of the Genesee, 
was a new experience to the veterans of 
Denonyille. Accustomed as they bad 
een to execute their movements on 
the fine roads, broad avenues. and 
wide, cuitivated fields of Enrope. this 
novel way of advancing was to them 
anything but an agreeable task. To 
add to the discomforts of the dust and 
heat of the hot July day on which they 
set ont. they soon snifered from exzes- 
sive thirst, and the warm and brakish 
water of the sprigs and creeks alony 
their route gave them but an indfferent 
Deveraye to allay it, Their regular 
formation was soon broken, and their 
commander say that he nmst adopt a 
new system of tuctics. in confornity to 
their forest surroanings. The 
hardy French trappers, from the 
remote stations at the West, and 
their Indian allies. who were 
at home in the forest, served them 
in good stead, and gave them lessons in 
wooderaft that were of the greatest 
valng. Denonville was a trae Freneh- 
‘man, an officer of merit. cantions and 
brave, wid althongh he had served for 
thirty years in the armies of his Sover- 
eign, wilike Braddock, who led a siui- 
Jar expedition years after. he thought 
it no disbonor to glean all the informa- 
tion possible from even the most han- 
ble ot his followers, to aid him indis- 
charging the trying duties of his posi- 
tion, Yet, with all his merits as u sol- 
ier, it must be adinitted at this length 
of time that he was a most obseqaious 
conrtier, and in order to fatter his mas- 
ter, the King, he stooped to traduce the 
character of his brave adversaries. and 
falsify his reports to his government 
concerning the expedition which he 
Ted [6]. 

Under all the disadvantages attend 
ing them, this motley ariny gained, on 

the first day, July 12. bat three leagues 
[7]. As the Senevas had watched with 
eaule eye the coming of this formidable 


force into their territory. and as De- 
nonville Inew, notwithstanding ull bis 
claims to his Sovereign to the contrary, 
that he Aad no orlinary foe to contend 
with, he took the utmost care in form- 
ing this his first encampment ou the 
march, 

‘Phe French regulars an the Chris- 
tian Indians from the St. Lawrence. 
upon whom he felt that he could rely 
with far more certainty than the Otta- 
was and others from the West, notwith- 
standing their great professions of bray- 
ery. he placed in the center anilin the 
rear of the encampment, close to his 
own person. while the Western Indians 
and the most trustworthy of the Cana- 
dian militia he caused to be stationed 
at the front. with double lines of pi 
ets, to give promptly the first warning 
of danger, That it was an ansious 
‘at to the Marquis. we can well iin 
Magine. and at the first sign of day. the 

camp was astir, and soon the host was 

again moving over the rough Tine of 
highlands to the eastward. 

On the 18th of July, the second day 
of their march, the sun came out in #ll 
its brilliancy and shed a blaze of heat 
upon the devoted heads of this column 
thus wendmg its way through the 
woods. ‘The heavy acconterments of 
the French, and the supply of blankets 
and clothing which they hat brought 
from a colder cline, added uot a Hite 
to their discomfort, while the many 
who were footsore from tho journey 
complained most bitterly of the rough 
paths they were compelled to traverse. 
‘AAt to this the effect of thar long and 
cramped voyage in the batteaux npon 
the lake, and the poor water, and the 
exposnre in this new climate, which 
Denonville says produced ~a kind of 
thenm, which put every one ont of hu- 
mor” [8], and we perceive that this 
famous French contingent which bad 
come so far to “huinble the spirit of the 
haughty Senecas,” was in rather # bad 
way itself, 

But their officers kept them well to 
their work, and they came to deep and 
dangerous detiles. where they were ap- 
prehensive of danger, but passed ately 
through. Thus they journeyed on, each 


amile giving them some new experience, 
and adding to their fatigue, About 4 
o'clock in the afternoon of this hot and 
uncomfortable day, the advance guard, 
under M. de Calliers, which was some 
distance in front of the main body, un- 
der Denonville {10}. just as they were 
entering a darker and amore dangerous 
defile than any which they had travers: 
ed that day, were thrown into the wild- 
est confusion by an attack of the Sene- 
cas, as sudden and as irresistible as the 
thunderbolt, who after discharging 
their guns. rushed upon the foe with 
their hatchets. and in the terrible on- 
slsught, says La Hontan, un eye wit- 
ness, “Battalions separated into pla- 
toons that ran pell mell. without order. 
to the right and to the left, not knowing 
whither they went” [11]. And says the 
Abbe de Belmont, so great was the 
fear of the Senecas. that “the Ottaas 
al! fled as well as the heathen Indians.” 
Nor did the combat of this little Spartan 
dund of Seuecas in defence of their 
Themes stop here. Seeing their adver- 
saries flue efore their well directed 
vollies, and the fierce hand to hand en- 
conuter which they had inaugurated, 
thoy pursued them far heyont their 
forest ambnish. and their bright weap- 
coms. flashing in the sunlight. drank 
Geep that day of the crimson fountain 

‘of human gore, Not until Denonville 
most snperhumien efforts hid ral- 

Tied every force at his command. rezu- 

lars, militia, and his Christian Indias, 

who. it must Le remembered, were of 

the froqnois nation, was their headlong 

charge checked, and the military fame 

of the “favorite General of the magnifi- 

ent Louis” saved from utter (wreck. 

Then. slowly, step by step, did that 

splendid body of red warriors, “one 

jndied nen and three hundred boy 
[12], fall back before the overwhelming 
numbers of the Freueh, hurling defi- 
ance in their faces, and bearing them- 
selves with a prond mien. worthy of 
the most ilustrions knights of old. 

In this brief conflict at the close of 
that sult'y duly day. so furious had 
heen tlieir onset, and so skillfnlly had 
thes wieldell their wexpons. that “100 
Frenchmen and ten of their Indian allies 


[13] stained with their life blood the 
soil of that dark ravine. And so terror 
stricken was that invading host that 
they stood by their armson the field of 
battle, threw up temporary fortificr- 
tions (14] on the plain. and dared notad- 
vance until the morrow. 


On the next day. July 14, says the 
Abbe de Belmont. swe marched in bat- 
fle order, waiting for an attack,” so 
that according to this very impartial 
historian. the repulse of the Senecas on 
the day previons was not of such char- 
acter as to give Denonyille the utmost 
satisfaction. or to banish from his mind 
the idea that he was not in constant 
danger lest his army should be thrown 
into the same confusion it had already 
experienced. He useil the utmost cau- 
tion, und it was not until he was satis- 
fied beyond question from: the reports 
of his scouts that the way was clear. 
and that the enemy, whose prowess he 
he had feit so severely the day before, 
did not obstruct his progress, that he 
quickened hiv movements and crossed 
the marsh, where had been laid with so 
much skill the second Seneca awbus- 
cade, It was from this point (the 
marsh). says the same genial ani inter- 
esting writer, “that we began to per- 
ceive the famous Babylon of the Tson- 
nontorans, « city, or village. of bark, 
situat: atthe tap of a monntain of 
earth, to which one rises by threw tar- 
racesor hills. it appeared to us from 2 
distance, to be crowned with round 
towers lint these were only large chests 
(drums) of bark, about fonr fect in 
length, set the one in another, xbout 
five feet in diameter, in which they 
Kept their Indian corn, ‘The village had 
been burnt by themselves. it was now 
eight days since, and we fouad nothing 
in the town except the canetery and 
and graves. It was filled with snakes 
and animals, there was a great mask 
with teeth and eyes of brass, and a 
bear skin witll which they disguise in 
their cabins. There were in the four 
corners great hoses of urain which they 
had not burned, ‘They had ontsifie this 
post their Indian corn.in a piqnet tort 
at the top of a little monntain; steps 


ure cnt down on all sides, where it was 
knee-high thronghont the fort.” 

‘Thus did Denonville, in royal state, 
with benners waving and drums beat- 
ing, at the Lead of that anny which 
had been raised at such au expense to 
New France, and which from the 4th 
of May, in the rendezvous and upon the 
march. had peen constantly moving in 
this direction, take possession of Gan- 
nagaro. the ancient cnpital of the Sene- 
cas, Butwhate barren victory, What 
a meager triumph for all his pains, his 
boasts of stljugation. and the suifer- 
ings and privations of iis followers. 
Not only had he not “humbled” the 
spirit of the Senecas, or curbed their de- 
sire for independence. buthe hail arous- 
ad, by his insuits, his bravado. and the 
torture of his helpless captives which 
he permitted at the hands uf his cow- 
ardiy allies. a besom of wrath in the 
bosom of every true Iroquois. that was 
destined to sweep with “bow and brand,” 
amid scenes of carnage nnd death, 
every vestige of French power from the 
soil of the west, 

And here upon the smoking rnins of 
old Gannagayo, he had lis first view of 
the effects of that policy of hate. of abso- 
Iute tyranny over the lives and proper- 
ty of men, established by his Sovreign, 
which carries naught bat unhappiness 
and destruction in its train, Tistead of 
finding @ cayital fair to the view,crown- 
ed with spoils and treasures and plenty, 
over which he might gloat asa conqner- 
or. and destroy, he found that the iands 
of a brave and patriotic people had ap- 
plied the torch to their own homes. anil 
his was the scant houor, the ignoble 
gain, to find, as the historian of his ex- 
pedition says: “the cemetery and the 
grave.” 

The only thing that the conqueror 
found in this “large city or village.” as 
he terms it, which was not destroyed, 
was the large store of Indian corn, that 
grain so sacred in the eyes of the red man, 
the “life-giving nonrishment” from the 
hand of the Great Spirit, which he held 

in such veneration thatto destroy which, 
swasan act of vandalism so base that no 
Indian could be found depraved enough 
to do the foul deed. [15] Not even the 


skulking ana cowardly Ottawas, whose 


poltroony he hail so recently witnessed, — 


would obey the orlers of Denonville,on 
that 1ithday of July, to lift a hand to. 
either rain the heaps of gathered grain, 
or strike down the tall stalks growing 
for the harvest, ‘This task-so revolt- 
ing to the Indians’ sense of right, who 
looked upon it aun aftrout to the very 
Giver of Good, was left io the French~ 


from over the sen todo Lis bidding. 


‘Thus were the bright sabres which they 
had failed to wield against their savage 
ailversaries. and the burnished axes 
with which they hall fondly boped to 
awe the prond Senecas into snbinission, 
put to the ignoble duty of warring 
against the unoffendiug fields of way- 
ing corn and the storehionses that con- 
tained the surplus, If Denonville is 
worthy of praise for such warfare as 
this—if he shonld be crowned with the 
lunrel wreath gand be given a place 
among the great cduguerors of the 
earth for such deeds, then let the braz- 
en trmupets of fame sound his peans, 
but the impartial ruse of history will 
write her edict of disapproval through 
the long agés yet to come, in charac- 
ters that will never fade. 

So much for this famous march from 
the sais of Trondeynoit: so much 
for this famous pattle, fonght amid 
the hills and defiles of Ganesara, in 
which a little band of Indian warriors 
surprised a_ veteran General in broad 
day, routed his advance guard, and 
would have put his whole army to 
flight but for a succession of most un- 
fortnyate circumstances; and so much 
for the triumphal entry of Jaques Rene 
de Brisay Chevalier Seigneur Marquis 
de Denonville and his lost into the an- 
cient capiial of the Senecas. 

All that long day did his valiant sol- 
diers, wearing the livery of their King, 
wage brave warfare against the tall 
ranks of corn waving their silken tas- 
sels in the breeze, and to the credit of 
the corn be it said, that being of pure 
American birth, reared on a soil most 
favorable to the growth of the spirit 
and essende of resistance to tyranny, 


nota hill forsook its position. or a sin- 
gle stalk yielded an inch of ground until 
thestained and dripping blades of the 
gallant French warriors leveled it to 
the earth where it stood. The “small 
piquet fort on the little mountain,” too, 
ywas not forgotten. and soon the tall 
stockade and the great piles of corn 
within, that would have furnished so 
much sustenance to friend and foe, 
were Ueneath the Frenchman's torch, a 
muss of flaming, ‘glowing. blackened, 
and smoldering ruins, 

{8} Compare the accounts of the Abbe de 


‘Belinont with Denonville’s Oficial Report. 
t Denonville’s Official) Report (Paris, 


SGannagaro” was on Boughton HILL 
“he Principal Capital of the Seneean 
‘The French again Vietorions in Bate 
Gannagaro. the “large village.” tow- 
ard which Denonville’s march had thus 
been directed. was situated on what is 
now known as Boughton Hill. in the 
present town of Victor, Ontario County. 
N. ¥. The name thus given to 
this ridge or elevation is derived 
from Jared and Enos Boughtin. two 
worthy pioneers who came from Stosk- 
bridge, Mass,. about the year 1788. and 
here carved ont an opening in the 
heavy forests for future civilization 
am improvement. They were men of 
great worth and most positive charac- 
ter, and their families have contributed 
not a few of the many illustrious uames 
which glorify the early annals of West- 
ern New York [15]. The earliest ac 


connt which we have of this 
celebrated Seneca capital, other 
than that. perhaps, of the Je 


suit amissionaries. was published by 
Wentworth Greenhalgh, in some obser- 
yatious which he makes relative toa 
«Journey from Albany to ye Indians, 
‘Westward: Begun. May 20. 1677, and 
Ended July ye 1th, Following.” From 
this “journal” we learn that Ganna- 
garo, or, as he calls it. Canagorah, 
lies on the top of a great hill, and 
in that, and in as well as the bignesse, 
much like Onondago (Onondagai con- 
taining 150 houses.” While this mea- 
ger description of the largest and most 
celebrated city or castle of the Lroquois 
at that period, in the quaint language 
of the Albany trader. is far from satis- 
factory. it mavertnaless conveys to our 
ininds something of the importance of 
its position as such capital. For, not 
only did the French kuthorities of New 
France dread its influence and power 
‘and were most anxious to impress upon 
the minds of its Sachems the glory and 
magnifinence of their Sovereign. but 
the English at Albany, with the watch- 
fal Governor Dongan at their head, 
took every pains, by the distribution of 
armg and ammunition; and rich ar- 
ticles of dress, among its chief men. to 
open the way for friendly treaties and 
most valuable frauchises in the future. 

Gannagaro was most distinctly the 


capital of the Seneca nation: for here 
resided the chief Sachem and his conn- 
il of subordinates, and here, upon cer- 
tain stated periods. the chiefs of the 
other castles or villages. held consnlta- 
tions in reference to all that concerned 
the welfare of the tribal State, Here 
were received th> emlassadors of other 
nations. both white and red, and from 
here strong columns of warriors went 
ont to battle with foes near ant re- 
mote. Here were brought the unhappy 
captives to learn their fate, here was 
the pipe of peace smoked. and here 
were the glittering strings of wampum, 
held up by proud chiefs. in token of 
royal promise or kingly favor. Here 
the Jesmit fathers came in their lonely 
journeys through the forests. and with 
all their artifice and eloquence sought 
to wield control over the hearts and 
consciences of the simple sons of na- 
ture, as yet uncontaminated to any ex 
tent by contact with the vices of 
lization, These pious or crafty ui 
sionaries, term them as you will, called 
this town St. James, and although they 
exerted their greatest zeal to bring its 
inhabitants under their sway, both in 
a spiritual and temporal sense. it would 
appear from all the evidence we 
can gather. that bere, notwithstanding 
their great labors, they met with the 
Teast mecess of any point in their field 
of enileavor, and were powerless to 
carb the spirit of Seneca independence, 
or woo them in any great degree from 
the traditions and practices of their 
fathers’ simple religions faith. 

This is proven from the fact that when 
the French, by perfidions means, had 
darel to send in chains across the sea, 
membere of the Troquois race. 
ns captives. to grace the triumphs of 
Louis in the New World, the Jesuits, 
notwithstanding the great respect that 
had been shown them by every nation 
in the Confederacy. wee obliged to 
flee for their lives before the righteous 
indignation of a proud and injured 
people, Not even all the virtues of the 
saintly Father Lamberville, whom the 
Onondagas loved so well,could avert the 
terrible storm of war: and true to their 
chivelrons nature he was conducted to 


aplace of safety. given an escort. and 
sent to his friends among the French. 

Boughton Hill is rather a singular 
formation, even when viewed from the 
“drift” standpoint. and » most promi 
nent object in the landscape of this 
local region. Its conrse is nearly north 
an sonth. bearing off a little, perhaps, 
toward an eastward direction, and con- 
tinuing. with mors or less change, 
nearly or quite to the shores of Canan- 
daigna lake, Upon its summit for 
quite a Tong distance it has a large area 
of what would be termed table land, 
rich and productive. and upon this 
Plateau are located several beantiful 
farms, with large and commodious 
buildings. extensive orchards of fruit, 
and everything that betokens thrift 
and plenty, ‘The northern portion of 
the hill was ent throngh in building 
the oll Auturn branch of the New 
York Central und Hudson River Rail- 
roal. many years ago, and the traveler 
may view the wall erected to prevent 
the earth from falling upon the road- 
bei, and the elevation itself, from the 
car windows on the sonth side of the 
track at the cosy little station of Vic- 
tor. 

The site of Gannagaro is on the 
farm of Mr, Moore, wbont one mil 
directly south of the station. The high- 
way leading along thy ridge or eleva- 
tion, and which extems to the Batavia 
branch of the New York Central at 
Exst Bloomfiel1 station, follows very 
nearly the ol Indian trail that led 
from Gannagaro to the smaller village 
of Gannagorae, on the Ganargna, 
south. which trail, ‘some three or four 
aniles from Gannagaro, was intersected 
by others which led westward to the 
towns on the Honeoye, and enstward to 
Canandaigua lake and its outlet. This 
road or trail extends through 
a wild and romantic region, 
and even to this day bears 
many evidences that it was long used 
asthe principal avenue of travel, long 
years ago. by onr Indian prejecessors. 
The interest in viewing this ancient 
trail is further enhanced by the knowl- 
edge of the fact that it must have been 
the line of march of Denonville’s army 


after the destruction of the Seneca eap- 
ital. On the day we visited it and 
noted its features, so wild and un- 
changed did we find it at many points 
that we often startel involuntarily, ex- 
pecting to sea some stalwart Seneca 
warrior challenge our further progress, 
or some weary French soldier drag his 
slow march along the narrow path, or 
amid the green thickets which fringed 
it on either side. 

To the north. this elevation upon 
which old Gannagaro was thus situat- 
ed is approached by qnite abrupt as- 
cents, more or less broken by ravines 
and hollows that run in various direc- 
tions, To the east. there is quite a 
Steep descent, terminating in long 
dweeps of rich. level land. To the 
sonth, the hill or ridge continues with 


nearly the same characteristics for sev-" 


eral iiles in extent, To the west. it 
is very irregular and broken in outline, 
and in some places skirted by a marsh. 
‘These marshes, for there are several of 
them, are quite deep and wide, over- 
grown with flags ané alders, and stretch 
nearly around the northwestern portion 
of the hill on which the central part of 
the town was situated. To the west of 


this marsh.which thus skirts the foot of 
the elevation. there winds a creek of 
considerable size, flowing in a general 
north and south diection, about half 
way between the site of Gannagaro and 
Fort Hill, which arises in very steep 
ascent, just across the flats to the west- 
ward. 

This creek, thus fringed with marshes 
anda heavy growth of alders and other 
‘bushes ani trees peculiar to such a lo- 
ality, and flowing ina serpentine course 
‘between such high elevations as Bough- 
ton Hill and Fort Hill, must have pre- 
sented, before the forests were cleared 
away from its banks, no mean obstacle 
to the passage of either friend or foe. 
Tn fact, the soft, spongy nature of the 
ground rendered it extremely difficult 
to gain a secure foothold, while the 
thick foliage which almost overshadow- 
ed the stream itself, artfully concealed 
the danger which lurked upon every 
hand, This treacherous spot, with its 
soft and miry soil. its damp and shad- 


owy recesses, and its inysterious still- 
ness, was chosen, according to the best 
evidence we can gather. by the Sene- 
cas, ax the seat of their second ambus- 
cade {15}. 

Here were stationed 500 reil warriors, 
concealed in the dense forest covering, 
who, the moment their brothers, sta~ 
tioned at the upper aimbuscade, in the 
thicket of beech trees at the foot of 
the defile through which the French were 
advancing [16]. should by their fierce 
charge and terrible war whoop, throw 
their enemies into confusion and force 
them towards the stream winding 
among the dark alders; were to rise as 
one man, and pouring in a destructive 
volley of bullets and arrows, spring 
with the fleetness of the panther upon 
the foe. and deal with war club and 
hatchet, blows that would open the 
crimson tide of war to the full. 

It was trap well laid. a movement 
skillfully planned. and worthy of gen- 
erals of a more civilized and polished 
race. It was apiece of military strategy 
that went 4 long way toward reducing 
the aivantages possessed by a large 
force over @ smaller one.and came near, 
on that memorable day in onr local an- 
nals. of crowning the little Spartan 
band of Seneca warriors thus fightingin 
defence of their homes, whom Hosmer 
declares, “scarcely outnumbered the 
French rear gard," with the laurels of 
victory. 

But the beet laid plans of men often 
goastray. The skillful strategy, the 
close computation in regard to numbers, 
the keen insight into the move- 
ments and designs of an adyor- 
sary, which marks the highest 
type of the military leader, o%ten are 
misleading, and projects that seem al- 
most certain of successfal and brilliant 
fulfilment. often fail from the most un- 
looked for and sriviel causes. Had it 
not been for the torrents of rain that 
fell on the morning of the 18th of June, 
1815, which delayed the attack of Na- 
poleon on the forces of Wellington until 
near noon, no student of history doubts 
but that the terrible story of Waterloo 
would have had a far different ending, 
Had Montcalm not placed such supreme 


confidence in the strength of bis pos 
tion, and the frowning batteries plant 
ed on the walls of Quebee, and had 
been more yigiluut to guard every av- 
enue of approach irom the St.Lawrence. 
the tri-color of France might be waving 
today over the citles and plains of Can- 
ada. Had Lee at Gettysburg not have 
bem 0 dilatory. and alvanced and oc 
enpied Cemetery Heights, which he 

‘ght easily have done on the first day 
‘of the patie, that glorious victors on 
the part of the North miyht be blotted 
out of on annals forever. 

So it was with our brave little band 
of Senecas on th=duy they mer Denon- 
yille’s pron] hos, Tae attack had 
been most skillfully planned. the or- 
ders of the oller chieftains were well 
understood, abl every precaution had 
been taken to insure a trimmph. so far 
as it was possible against st 
whelming numbers. Bat ir seems that 
that the scouts sent ont to watch the 
aarch of the French were deceived, and 
mistook the advance under DeCalliers 
for the main body under Denonville, 
and the false reports which they 
Drought in turn deceived the leaders of 
the warriors at the aim!nscaile, and in- 
stead of an attack on the front and 
rear of the whol invailing army, as had 
been projected. destruction was wreak- 
efi upon only the aivance. leaving the 
the main forc2 under its commander to 
rally and retrieve _the defeat an disor- 
derof the day, Yet. notwithstanding 
the blundering npon the right haud and 
npon the left, that band of Senece war- 
hors. many of whom were mere boys, 
horoieally contended every inch of 
gronud. and only give way when the 
Shole French force wits brougiat against 
them and farther resistance was of no 
avail. Had it not been for this error of 
the scouts. in mistaking the advance 
division for the iain boy, Denonville 
und his followers would doubtless never 
have returned to their flotilla, but 
in the wilds of the Genesee have found 
‘a inost bloody eepnlchre. 

[fo be Continued.) 


over- 


he war of 
a after 9 
for wasnmmed, Dr 18h and overs. 
jy velated that the French officers 
weredo frishtenell az the Senecas’ war Whoop 
Ro io tall prostrate on the ground. 
[if] Abhede Belmont’s Account. 


Fort Hill in Vietor& 
ekute-Many Valuable Reties The 
recus and the Jesults— The French 
Ta ward St. Michael's 

‘To the west of Boughton Hill (in Vie~ 


tor). nearly on a line with that portion of 
it upon which the village of Gannagaro 
was situated. is a steep elevation of 
very pectiar shape. known in all this 
local region as “Fort Hill.” It ison 
the farm of Mr. Tumer. a inost estim: 
le citizen of Victor. and is well wortl 
of a visit from the antiquarian and 
student of our early history. It is a 
natural fortification, and the most 
skillful engineers of our higher civiliza- 
tion. versed in the military arc, could 
add but little to the superior defences 
which Dame Nature hag thrown 
around it upon every sile, Upon this 
hill, or as the Abbe Bolmont terms it, 
“little mountain,” for such in fact it is, 
the Senecas lad erected a small pali- 
sade fort. made of logs soine thir- 
teen feet in height. set upright in 
the earth. so uear that a man 
could not pags between them. in 
fact. so near that the logs or pickets, 
when in position in the stockade. pre- 
sented a continuons line of posts set 
some three feet in the ground around 
the eutire inclosure. In prouf of this, 
the writeron his firstvisit to the locali 
on the first day of August. 1890, went 
in company with Mr. Turner, the gen- 
ial proprietor of the premises, to a deep 
exeuvation on the eastern portion of 
the hill. caused by an extensive “wash- 
ont” during the heavy rains thet pre- 
vailed during the spring and eatly sum- 
ner of that year. and there disvovereil 
the remains of a long section of the 
posts or pickets. much decayed, yet 
sufficiently well preservel to note ac- 
curately ther exact ypoaition in the 
stockade, and some of them showing 
even after the lapse of more than two 
hundred years. the nature of the wood 
of which they were composed. The top of 
‘one was chared to the level of 
the ground, and in some instances even 
low, showing most plainly the means 
employed to destroy them, The: 
anostly oak, and we foun sections of 
some $0 weil preserve in thedry. gray 
sand of the locality. that we ob- 


tained several pieces of the charred 
wood and quite a mumber of speci- 
mens of the bark which must have 
been on them when first set in the 
earth. They are now in the cabinet of 
the writer. and show very conclusively 
the agency of charting or partially burn- 
ing the fiber of wood and a dr, 
soil of perfect drainage, in preserving 
it so long. 

‘These posts or pickets varied in size 
from saplings ten inches in diameter, 
to trees perhaps a foot and one-half. 
They were set with great regularity in 
the fgrm of an ellipse or circle. the small 
pickets alternating with the larger in 
aneat and workmanlike manner, The 
specimens we examined ail showed the 
peculiar structure of wood barned in 
an upright position, and quite distinet 
froin the appearance of logs urned in 
a horizontal heap, Hence this is a very 
strong proof that these pickets must 
Ye the remams of the smil palisade 
fortification spoken of by Belmont. La. 
Hontan, and others. burned by orders 
of Denonville on the morning of the 
{ith of July, 1697. No other fort of a 
like character has ever been known to 
exist here. and hence the conclusion is 
irristible thet this was the identical 
Seneca fortress. 

‘Another very strong argument in fa- 
vor of this position, is that the line of 
posts or pickets discovered by us 
through the means of that fortunate 
“washout” in 1300. corresponds very 
closely with the description of this fa- 
mous Indian fort. as deserlbed by that 
eminent Indianologist. George H. Har- 
ris, Esq., of Rochester. N. Y., who has 
made several visits to the locality, in 
his very interesting pamphlet. entitled 
“Aboriginal Occupancy of the Lower 
Genesee Country.” He has given us in 
that work the exact dimensions of this 
fort and its method of constraction, to 
which the reader is directed for @ more 
detailed account. 

It will be remembered that Denon- 
ville, after the repulse of his forces at 
the ambuseade on the low grounds, 
jmown to-day as the “Victor Flats.” 
kept along the highlands to the west, 
and rallied hig panic-stricken troops. 


After restoring syme semblance of 
order he took possession of this fort.and 
it was here on that day of cowardice 
ani terror to the French, as the Abbe 
de Belmont inforiny us, that M. de 
Calzemne of all the French officers dis- 
tinguished himself, But for him and 
M. Duyue. “who. bringing up the rear 
guard, rallied the battalion of Berthier, 
which wes iw jlight, and being at the head 
of that of Montveal fired two hundred 
shots.” the Senecas could on that July 
night in 1687 have celebrated a glori- 
ons victory as any in their annals, 

‘The field at the top of this hill upon 
which the fort was situated, is strewn 
with cinders and pieces of charred 
woo! in all directions. which, notwith- 
stanling the many yenrs it has been 
nnder cultivation ure very abundant. 
This would seem to indicate that a 
high wind was blowing at the tine it 
was destroyed, and that the conflagra- 
tion was general, Many relies have 
een fonnil here since this section was 
settled, which prove its Indian occu- 
pancy for many years. In 1800, on the 
the occasion of our first visit, Mr. 
Daniel Ellis, a prominent resident of 
the town, showed ns a beautiful carne- 
lian sual of large size in a unique gold 
setting, that doubtless belonged to a 
French officer of rank, which was found 
several years ago within the inclosure 
of the fort. The original gold sett 
of French workmanship has, we be 
lieve, been loaned to the Cleveland His- 
torical Society of Ohio, but Mr, Eilis 
has had another made to take its place, 
Yt ig a rare relic of the imyasion; and 
shows something of the benutiful ap- 
pointments of Denonville's retiaav. 

After destroying everything of yalue 
at Gannagaro. its broad corn fields, its 
great stores of golden grain. and its Inst 
vestige of pomp as an Indian capital, 
Denonville turned the faves of his war- 
riors toward the sonth, for the purpose 
of visiting the same measure of de- 
struction upon Gannagare, the smaller 
Seneca settlement of the locality situ- 
ated on the Ganargua. This village, 
though much smaller than Gannagaro, 
the capitel, was nevertheless a place 
of much importance. Here it was that 


the captives taken in their numerous 
wars by the Senecas were mostly domi- 
ciled, and here the pions Jesuit fathers 
geined an influence over the minds of 
their dusky auditors, that they failed 
to obtain in any of the other towns. 
Tt was called by them St. Michael, and 
its inhabitants were marked by # zeal 
in the ‘white man’s" faith and teach- 
ings, that placed them far in advance, 
in eo far as apiritnal knowledge was con- 
cerned, of their more pagan brethren. 

‘Yet, notwithstonding the fact that 
the Senecas had accordeil to the good 
Jesuit missionaries every courtesy and 
Jcindneas in their endeavor to estab- 
lish the Christian faith among all of 
their people who were willing to em- 
brace it, and thns et a most praise- 
worthy example of religious toleration, 
they drew a broad line of separation, 
etween the affairs of church and state, 
and however leniently they might view 
the efforts of the Good Fathers.” to 
save the souls of men, the Senecas 
haughtily disdained all interference in 
the management of their tribal state, 
and as a nation of free, independent 
subjects ruled their realm as their 
fathers of old. Hence, while Ganna- 
garae was doubtless under the in fu- 
ence of the Jesuits not a little in a re- 
ligious sense, and while many of its in- 
habitants, perhaps, observed very 
strictly many of the forms and ceremo- 
nies of the Holy Catholie church as 
taught by the brethren in their forest 
mission, its political affairs were no 
Jess keenly looked after by true, devot- 
ed Seneca sachome, and its people were 
ag one in their support of that sover- 
eignty which owned Gannagaro as its 
capital. 

Of this the French authorities 
in Canada were well aware, and 
hence Denonville was instructed to 
spare no pains to bring this haugh- 
ty people, who set at defiance in 
their forest fastness the commands of 
the despotic ralers of Burope, to @ 
sense of their inferior power and con- 
dition. ‘Thus no village was to be 
spared in the whole Seneca domain, 
thongh it had sheltered Jesuit mission- 
aries and was the home of the conquered 


Hurona who had so long proved the 
faithful allies of France. Not only 
Gannagaro. the chief town, but Ganna- 
garae the smaller village must bevisited 
by fire and eword, That this was the 
spirit that actuated the French leaders 
swhen they set out on this, to them, 
most unfortunate expedition, is proven 
py the lengthy correspondence, bitter, 
and uccrimonious, which passed prior 
and subsequently to thie event be- 
tween Gov. Dongan and Denonville. 
From the tenor of that wordy contro- 
versy, it would seem Unat the English 
authorities openly accused the Jesuit 
missionaries in many instances of 
duplicity, and caring more in their 
intercourse with the Iroquois to sub- 
serve the interests of France, and make 
her the chief beneficiary in the rich fur 
trade of that time, than to save the 
souls of their dusky flocks, or convert 
them tothe grand traths of the Chris- 
tain faith, But this charge of duplici- 
ty against the French in their inter- 
course with the Six Nations could be 
hrought against the English themselves 
with eqnal trath, and the, impartial 
historian would be but poorly dis- 
charging his duty in reference to the 
events of that period, ifhedid notarraign 
them equally with their Gallic neigh- 
bors upon the sameindictment, Even 
the Dutch, slow, methodical. plodding, 
and honest as they undoubtedly were in 
their early settlement of our Province, 
could not resist the temptation to & 
Hittle fraud in their deslings with their 
Indian friends, as we find in the story 
of our.colonial days that “it must be 
admitted that the Indians were not 
only deceived with regard to the 
market value of their commodi- 
ties, but paid im counterfeit mon- 
ey. False beads were manufactur- 
ed in the New Netherlands to such an 
extent that six white pieces of wam- 
pum came to equal no more than 
one Dutch stiver, whereas when the 
colony was planted the value of one 
stiver was four white wampum beads.” 
(19. 
‘The sum and substance of the whole 
matter was, that the beautiful domsin 
of the Iroquois was such a jewel in the 


broad field of American colonization, 
their friendship and alliance were of 
snch great*importance in extending 
the ‘march of empire” in the almost 
trackless forest, and the yalue of the 
trade with them eo vast in a commercial 
view. that the French, Dutch, und Eng- 
lish were intensely jealous of each other, 
and resorted to nearly every artifice and 
stratagem to outwit and circumvent 
one another in attaining their desired 
ends, 
‘Therefore, for this very reason, jt is 
extremely necessary for the student of 
‘our Colonial times, who desiresto acquire 
8 correct knowledge of the matters and 
eveuts pertaining to them, not to con- 
fine his researches simply to one set of 
documents, but to scan the whole field 
with care, weigh well the eyidence pro- 
duced, and he will see that of the three 
great nations who who were interested 
in planting this noble colony of New 
York, but little credit must be accorded 
to one over the other in all their deal- 
ings with the original owners of the 
soil, the aborigines. The Dutch 
should, perhaps, be given the first place 
for their fidelity in keeping their trea- 
ties sacred with the red men, and in 
generally dealing honestly with them 
in all their transactions, So far as the 
French and English were concerned, 
the bitter feuds and animosities that had 
een engendered between them for 
centuries upon the soil of Europe, were 
simply transplanted to the New World, 
and_as the Iroquois stood between them 
intheirambitiousprojectstoextend their 
territorial limits, that brave people 
were made most unwillingly a third 
party, over whose shoulder the crafty 
principals waged a war that ended only 
in the ruin of the proud Indian confed- 
eracy and the defeat of the French. 


(19) Souvenir Bi-Centennial 
all, nnial of Albans, 


Gannagarae, or St. Michael, was Located 
In Exst Bloomfeld—A Paradise for the 


Gannagarae, to which we have seen 
the army of Denonville hastened, along 
the old trail which traversed the ridge 
of Boughton Hill in a southerly diree- 
tion, was an Indian village of about 
thirty honses, built in the Iroquois plan 
of “long houses."Zeacn having from 
ten to thirteen fires. It was situ- 
ated, as near as we can determine from 
all the evidence obtainable by histori- 
calteading and from personal inyesti- 
tion of its site, just north of the trail 
leading from the foct of Canandaigua 
lake to the Seneca villages on the Hon_ 
eoye creek, near the point where the 
old trail crosses the Ganargua. or, as it 
is more commoniy called. Mud Greek,in 

the north eastern part of the town of 
East Bloomfield, Ontario county, N. ¥. 
‘The site of this interesting historical lo- 
cality is partially on the farm of Mra, 
Johnson, a worthy widow lady, and 
‘one or two adjoining farms, the names 
of whose proprietors we did not learn, 
Near this point. Beaver Creek. as it was 
known in the pioneer days, but now. we 
believe. more commonly designated as 
Shaver Creek, forms a junction with 
the Ganargua. The center. or more 
thickly peopled portion of the old In- 
dian town was upona ridge or eleva- 
tion more abrupt towards the west, 

some rods north of the highway leading 
from Canandaigua to East Bloomfield. 

In the olden time a branch trail passed 

the village on its eaatern side. and led, 

doubtless, in a direction leading, north 

‘by west, to Gannagaro, Near the south 

front of the village, and quite near the 

present road. was a “deer lick.” where 

antlers of that animal have been found, 

and near which have also been unearth- 

ed several rare relics, A few wild flags 

and a small expanse of marsh are all 

the sigus visible of it to-day. To the 

north of this, bearing in a slightly east- 

ward direction, extends a rayine, inter- 
sected at several points by minor ra- 

vines, to the extreme limits of the vil- 

lage, some three quarters of a mile. 

About midway of this ravine, in the 


center of which flows a sual] brook, 
and nearly opposite the western front 
of the center of theold town, the hills 
or bluf’s on either side gradually en- 
croach upon the ravine, and again a bt- 
tle further to the north recede, and thas 
form, between the oll village site and 
the burial place to the west. a beautiful 
natural amphitheater, This feature of 
the old village site cannot be seen from 
the road, but must be traversed to bring 
out all the singular and picturesque 
surroundings, To the north of the 
site of this once famous town, the coun- 
try is undulating, with oveasional 
steep bluffs near the course of the Gan- 
argna, To the east the land is quite 
level, while to the sonth it rises quite 
perceptibly, and the blue hills in the 
distance bound our view. To the west 
the Innd also rises from the banks of 
the stream, and a beautiful country 
greets us in a charming variety of hill 
and dale. 

‘Why this singular locality was chosen 
asthe site of an important village, un- 
less it was, indeed, as its surroundings 
would seem to indicate, a very paradise 
for the hunter and the fisherman in the 
early days, or its important position at 
the junction of the two trails before de- 
seribed, we are unable satisfactorily to 
determine. Certain it is that there 
were far more keautifnl locations for a 
town in the immeiiate vicinity, and 
those far more conducive to health than 
the one we are describing, Yet the 
Seneoas doubtless had good and suffi- 
cient reasons for establishing it where 
they did. 

There is a local tradition that the 
French moved upon this town in two 
divisions, the one from the west. and 
the other along the branch trail from 
the north, and crossing the creek, met, 
on their erran of destruction, almost 
atthe same moment, in the very cen- 
ter of the town. Of the truth of this 
we know not. but from quite 
a careful examination of the old site 
ani of the approaches to it, sucha 
tnovement on the part of an invailing 
force would not be impracticable. 

There is quite a diversity of opinion 
among Inlianologists an1 historians as 


to the exact location of thistown, Mar- 
shall, Hosmer, Tnrner, a8 well as the 
most trustworthy Indian “authorities, 
seem to point very plainly to this site 
on the Ganargua, as the seat of old 
Gannagarea, the “village of the cap 
tives.” as some of the Jeaaits have term- 
edit, or St. Michael. Others who have 
treated of the subject. and some, we be- 
lieve, who have made a personal examl- 
ination, have come to the conclusion 
that the site was located elsewhere, 
While it is not our intention int 
communication to enter into this con- 
troversery, such veing entirely foreign 
to our purpose, Wi e wish to state some 
of the reasons. afver a careful examina- 
tion of the grouni and its position in 
relation to other and accepted locali- 
ties, as well as studying thoroughly the 
conclusions of several of the distin- 
guished writers we have named, for be- 
Tieving this the ientical St. Michael 
destroyed by Denonville. in 1687. 
‘Accoriling to the evidence furnished 
by the French writers who accompa 
nied the expedition of Denonville, and 
awho subsequently became itshistorians, 
the smaller Indian village adjacent to 
Gavnagaro was situated ~‘8 short 
Teague to the south.” Now, in accepting 
‘this statement ofjmen who were act- 
ually upon the ground and saw the 1o- 
galities of which they wrote in 1687, it 
becomes us, as investigators anxious to 
arrive at the truth, to place ourselves, 
as nearly as possible, in the same posi- 
tion and amid thesamesurroundings that 
were theirs at the time of which they 
speak, In the hurried movements of 
an invading army. bent on pillage and 
destruction, in a strange. and to most 
of them an unknown region. absolute 
accuracy of de:ail in description of lo- 
calities. or of distances from one point 
to another in their line of march. unless 
provided with surveyors, as this army 
awas not, would well nigh be impossible. 
When we take into consideration the 
fact that this “Genesee Country ” was 
then an almost trackless forest. that the 
scenes described by those French writers 
were enacted upon a stage so primitive 
and wild that we of to-day cannot con- 
ceive of its character. it is a marvel 


that their accounts are £9 accurate and 
that such slight errors of distance are 
perceptible in their narratives. For 
after the lapse of more than two hun- 
red years, and after the region trav- 
ersed by them has been completely 
changed. or nearly go, from its wilder- 
ness state. by the refining hand of our 
higher civilization. we find in this one 
instance now under consideration but 
the slight errror of less, perhaps, than 
cmedalf mile. in the distance be- 
tween Gannagaro, the capital on 
Boughton Hill. and the smaller village 
of Gannagarae, on the Ganargna. And 
we find still further. upon personal 
investigation. that the French writers 
have given us but the general direction, 
south. which is correct. and have sim: 
ply qnitted the more particular de- 
Berinon ot east of south. as the ola 
site of lannagar i 
ste of Ganongnene actualy is trom 
Hence we think from the descripti. 
of the French themselves, eee 
its distance and direction, that there 
can ‘be but little doubt that the old In- 
dian yillage we are describing was the 
one towards which their march was di- 
rected along the old trail leading south- 
east from Boughton Hill. This is also 
the opinion of Mx. Marshall, who wrate a 
a very particular account in 1847, 
which was subsequently verified by 
Blacksmith. a venerable Seneca such- 
em.who was then living at Tonawanda. 
The name and location of this village 
arealso well preserved in thetraditionsof 
the Senecas. and it was known as Chi- 
nos-hah-yeh, meaning literally in their 
language “On the slope of the valley." 
Geo, H. Harris, Esq., a later investi- 
gator, who has, we believe. personally 
visited the locality several times, aes 
inclines to the opinion that Mr. Mar- 
shall was correct in his conclusions, 
In fact, we known from actual Snerage 
gation that there is no other lo- 
cality indicative of Aboriginal occu 
pancy in all this immediate vicinity, 
‘that would at all answer the descri : 
tion of the French respecting the aa 
portant village of Gannagarae. It oc- 
eupied. according to Mr. Harris, «an 
area of about eighty acres on the 


southern part of Lot 19, i 
3, im th 
cat Pores East Bloomfela, Ontario 
.N. ¥., whilelistea igre 
acres of the flats along the ereck ware 
under cultivation,” nad 
At the distance of nearly a mil 
vin Teams 
of this locality, or perhaps” further. 
there is an sncient Indian burial 
place. but very few evidences that a 
town of any size existel, Also at the 
Fistance of one-half mile to the south, 
up the Ganargua. skeletons have been 
exhumed ond quite a number of relics 
of Indian origin, but nothing that 
would warrant the belief that it was 
the site of a village with importance 
This is not the case of Gannagarae, for 
after two quite thorough snrveys, one 
in'1600. and the other in 1892, we can 
traly say that we have Litto donbs 
rat ry ris is the true si i. 
Cathe site of St. Mi. 
Eyen to this day, and w 
and we have bi 
assured that they were far more ce 
erous in the early days of the settle. 
ment, many proofs exist that this vil- 
lage was destroyed by fire. On the 
western eye of the bluff or slope 
where the central part of the town was 
situated, our attention was att 
a locality, perhaps of some two vos fu 
circumference, that presented an np- 
pearance entirely different from other 
portions of the field. On examination 
Ne found the soll of » very dank color 
or quite a depth, snd. 30 inarked and 
peculiar, that we came to the concl 
sion thabitanust have been one of the 
store honses for corn, alone laf, of all 
. for the Frenchinen to 
The peculiar appearance of ene 
loeality Would indicate that fire 
was the agent employed in its ral 
and we firmly believe hat had we con- 
pabeustaltave ven reer ee 
dence of a mare positive cannon 
short) distance from this point, we 
found several portions of gan locks and 
{riimnings of a. very antlene pattern, 
sent e appearance ss 
ing been warped or twisted. by moe 
ue to latent heat uae aes 
ises, was this one of the store 
honses for corn, destroyed. by onder of 
Denonville? anid eee 
fragments of weapons, the remains ‘ot 
mont terms. them, which he gomeaeat 
. which he 
his troops to place in a heap and de: 


(DH Be Continues.) 


There is another circumstance con- 
nected with our examination of the 
site of this ancient Indian village (Gan- 
nagarae, in East Bloomfield), which 
would seem to induce the belief that it 


was hastily destroyed and precipitately 
abandoned by its inhabitants. In study- 
ing the locality to the northeast and 
‘east of the position last described. where 
the larger portion of their dwellings 
must have been situated. we found sey- 
eral well defined lovalites. in the ashes 
and cinders of which were quite a 
large number of beads and other orna- 
ments that had been broken and spoiled 
by exposure to the action of fire. On 
all the other parts of the field we found 
beads, pendants, and other ornaments. 
ine fine state of preservation, but the 
moment those fonnd where the houses 
wert destroyed were exposed to the 
or pressed but slightly in the hand, they 
crumbled and lost their form, as do 
other substances, whose fibre und com- 
position have been destroyeil by heat. 
Now. if we are correct in onr conelu- 
sion that these ornaments and other ar- 
cles were destroyed in the conflagra- 
tion of the housesof their owners. does 
it not offer some additional proof that 
this must have been one of the Seneca 
villages. whose cabins Denonville affirms 

vere Jaid waste and burned 77/20] And 
if so. which one of the four so destroyed 
in this expedition could this have been,if 
it was not Gannagarae? 

Owing to the fact that this village, 
(Gamnagarne) was known to have been 
oveupied for quite a period by the Je- 
suit missionaries resident among the 
Senecus, and that they gained an influ- 
ence over its inhabitants, greater, per- 
haps. than in any other canton or town 
within their domain, it has always been 
a matter of paramount importance with 
Indianologists and antiquarians, to en- 
deayor to discover some evidence of 
prieatly occupation, It was known to 
have been the home, for quite a time, 
otthat eminent Jesuit, Father James 
Fremin, who was Superior of the mis. 


sions in this region, From what we 
can learn of the early explorers here, 
many of whom visited the locality soon 
after the pioneer advent. perhaps. 
ply out of curiosity. and with no inten- 
tion to glean information on any speci~ 
fied subject, not a few relies were found 
that would tend to associate the Jesuits 
ith the town, Mr. George H. Harris 
says, in his very interesting account, 
that he has “considerable evidence of 
the qnantity and nature of the relies 
found there, to conéirm Mr. Marshall's 
statement,” 

On onr first visit to this site. in 1890, 
Mr, Johnson, upon whose tarm the old 
burial place belonging to the Intian 
village is situated, kindly gave us per- 
mission to excavate there, with a view 
to discover. if possible, any traces of 
the Jesuit oceupaney, by some peculiar 
ornaments or relies that would tend to 
associate the wearer with the faith be 
professed while living. But owing to 
want of timeand other unfavorable «1 
cumstances, we did not meet with any 
measure of success. On our last visit, 
1802, we were shown a very 
Mr, Johnson, that 
we think gives us quite positive evidence 
of having once been the property of the 
Jesuits, Ttis a silver spoon. or ladle, 
agin fact the first of those useful arti- 
cles really were, of a very ancient pat- 
tern, and, notwithstanding its long ex- 
posure to the elements. shows even 
now that it has been a fine piece of 
work, 

This unique specimen of the silver- 
smith’s art of a former century.is about 
seven uml one quarter inches in length, 
from the top of the handle to the bot- 
tom of the ladle, in a straight line. The 
handle, which is nearly straight, is 
about four snd one-half inchés in 
length, nearly one-fourti: of an invh in 
width at the point of its junction with 
the top of tie spoon, or ladle, and ter- 
minating in a singular form of orna- 
mentation at the top. The body of the 
spoon or ladle, is some two and one 
quarter inches across at the widest 
point, and of a depth corresponding to 
its size, In the hollow of the spoon, 
just at the point where it leaves the 


base of the handle. is an ancient device, 
trade mark, or other inscription, pe- 
sembling, as nearly as we could discern 
by an examination with quite a strong 
glass, two torches in an upright posi- 
tion, with a third one, a little longer 
than the others, between them, invert 
ed, At the distance of 2 little less than 
one-half an inch from this small device, 
further toward the center of the hollow 
of the bowl. is a square marking, forn- 
ed of a simple cut or line in the metal, 
engraved by some sharp implement.and 
the square thus formed ig so placed that 
one corner of the same comes exactly 
under the center of the little device be- 
fore mentioned, while the other or op- 
posite corner maras nearly the center 
of the bowl. Through this square thus 
formed. runs another marking, ina 
straight line with the center of the han 
dle to the middle of the howl. 

‘What the true significance of the de- 
vices upon this antique article is, we 
know not, but it has been suggested to 
the writer in conversing with 
friends who are conversant with the 
symbols and usages of the early Catho 
lie church, that the torches in the ap- 
right position mentioned, might have 
typified the mission of the Holy Jesuit 
Fathers, to yo among all people and 
strive. according to the teachings of 
thelr Christian faith. to save, or light 
to immortal happiness and glory, the 
sonls of men, The inverted torch, on 
the contrary, might have symbolized 
theareh destroyer. Death. and served to 
convey the idea that although they were 
sent to proclaim the news of salyation 
to all men, their mission was incom- 
plete without warning them of the cer 
tainty of death and of the judgment to 
come, This interpretation of that por- 
tion of the device. when we take into 
consideration the vharacter of the early 
Jesuit migsionaries, and the noble work 
they set out, amid appalling difficulties 
and dangers, to accomplish in the 
forests of America, may have great 
weight. and afford a very strong argu- 
ment in associating the Jesuit mission 
with the history of this old and impor- 
tant Indian settlement. 

But we do not wish to place our opin- 


ion in this matter in the place of histo- 
Ty, for we wish simply to’ state facts as 
nearly as possible as we find them, leav- 
ing to others better qualified, all specu- 
lation upon this subject. Conld we but. 
examine all of the relies which have 
‘been taken away from this locality that 
would have have thrown light upon the 
occupancy and mission of the Jesuit 
Fathers.we think but little doubt would 
remain that this antique spoon and the 
the others were once their property, 
That it was uot used by the Indians 
themselves, is evidenced from the fact 
that several rude ladles made of horn 
or Wood have been found since the early 
settlenent, and show quitea different 
origin in an artistic point of view. 

Of the other relics found here, it is 
sufficient to say that they do not differ 
materially from those found on the site 
ofany other well established Indian 
village. The relics here and at Ganna- 
garo are almost identical in form and 
finish, although those “found here are, 
so far aa we have made a closeexamina- 
tion. of richer material. if anything. 
than those found on the site of the old 
capital itself, Besides the relics which 
are of unmistakable Indian origin.there 
are many here that were without doubt 
left by the French during their brief in- 
vasion of this region. Gun locks, gun 
trimmings, gun fintsof many colors, as 
well as several varieties of 
rare beads, point very — strong- 
ly to the work of the cun- 
ning French artisan, In fact. if we 
may believe the accounts left by the 
pioneers, [21]. at the time this local 
region was settled a large number of 
French weapons were found here and 
were utilized in making and repairing 
the few agricultural implements used 
in subduing their wilderness homes. 

‘With this allusion to these two impor- 
tant Seneca villages. Gannagaro or St, 
James, and Gannagarae or St. Michael, 
and their history, we must 
bring this crude and imperfect sketch 
toa close. To the kind readers who 
have accorded us their attention and 
courtesy. by its perusal from the be- 
ginning to its close, we wish to express 
our heartfelt thanks for the homage 


thus given our humble efforts. Perhaps, 
at gome fature time, should they not 
utterly tire of the recital, when another 
summer shall gild with its glorions sun- 
light the loved landscapes of our local 
region into “things of beauty.” we may 
explore more of the route of this fa- 
mous expedition, which entwined so 
few laurels about the brow of its com- 
mander as a soldier, or added so little 

reputation as a Christian gentle- 


THE EXD. 


[20] See Denonyille’s_ Proclamation, 
rovest Verbal.” Paris Doc. 
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A Correction. 

Editors Times:—In your last issue. in 
the article from my pen, entitled ~With 
Denonyille,” I find that the language 
used in referring to the old Indian vil- 
lage of Ganagarae, is somewhat mis- 
leading, and fearing it may lead to 
error, perhaps, in considering the ex- 
tent and population of this town, I beg 
you will do me the favor to insert this 
correction in your next, In the hurry 
of preparing the manuscript for publi- 
cation.1 did not state as fully as Ishould. 
all the circumstances in the case, or 
enter into the details of its construc- 
tion and social life as much as the sub- 
ject demanded. 

Ganagarae was somewhat different 
from the other villages in the Seneca 
canton, from the fact that it was peo- 
pled inainly by captives from other 
tribes taken in battle. The Hurons 
predominated, and as they had previ 
ously been under the teaching of the 
Jesuit missionaries, had acquired 
many ideas of civilized life, that gave 
them no small advantage over their 
pagan neighbors among the Senecas. 
And when the Jesuits subsequently 
established missions in the country 
of the Sonontonans, it was with joy 
that those old converts of the mission- 
aries. the Hurons, welcomed them to 
Ganagarae and strove to live, as far ag 
their surroundings would permit, in a 
decent, semi-civilized social state. 


Hence we find that many families had 
separate cabins or homes of their own, 
and although the characteristic “long 
houses” of the Iroquois were there, 
many of them contained but part of 
their occupants, and. perhaps, at no 
time did the population of Ganagerae 
exceed 300 persons. A chapel was 
erected there by the Jesuits and the ob- 
servances of the church were strictly 
enjoined. Many of these Hurons were 
men of lofty character. and have left 
noble records behind them of honest, 
God fearing Christians. Hence, when 
we say that this village contained some 
thirty houses, let it be understood that 
they were not all “long houses,” ac- 
commodating many persons, but that 
many families lived separately in the 
way they had been taught by the Jesuit 


